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Induction Procedures for New Employees 


EN production curves turn upward and the 
accession rates rise sharply, there is always an 
increasing interest in developing effective 

methods for introducing new employees to an organiza- 
tion. The attention which the present expanding pay- 
rolls would normally bring to this phase of management 
is amplified by the‘increased recognition of the impor- 
tance of employee morale to efficient production. 

During the last few years, many techniques have 
been developed to build organizational morale by giving 
all employees a more complete understanding of man- 
agerial problems. From the experience of those com- 
panies that have had the richest experience in this field 
it has become apparent that a program which begins 
later than the first hour of employment starts under a 
handicap. First impressions, whether trustworthy or 
not, are lasting. Misunderstanding of the motive behind 
a plant regulation may lay the basis for a non-coopera- 
tive attitude. Failure to give a clear understanding of 
company policies may mean the difference between a 
creative employee and a routine worker. The sum total 
of the effect of the first impressions of all employees has 
been recognized as one of the most important factors 
that contribute to the morale of the whole organization. 
As a result, not only more time and money are being 
spent on designing effective induction programs, but 
the purpose of these procedures has been broadened 
and extended. Where formerly the sole aim was to 
acquaint the new employee with the work routine and 
the plant regulations, today, in many companies, the 
induction procedure introduces the man not only to his 
job, but to the entire organization; its purposes and 
policies. . 
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In the work of redesigning induction programs to 
meet the changing industrial conditions, the opinions 
of companies that have had experience in the field are 
invaluable. The following discussion of some of the 
key points is the result of an analysis of company pro- 
grams and of interviews with those who planned the 
procedures. As a summary of the thinking of several 
organizations, it may be useful to those who are out- 


lining an introductory procedure for use in their own 


companies. 


DEFINING THE PURPOSE 


Among companies that have had the greatest success 
there is unanimous agreement on the importance of 
defining clearly, in a written statement, the objective 
that it is hoped will be attained. The purposes of induc- 
tion procedures naturally vary enormously in different 
organizations. They probably would not all be effective 
if they were all alike. Since the character of each indus- 
trial unit is different from its neighbor, the purpose of 
each method of orientation, if it is to beeffective, must 
be different. Company A, with a highly centralized and 
depersonalized pattern of organization, would make a 
serious mistake if it adopted the induction objectives of 
Company B, in which the production units are decen- 
tralized and the work relationships consciously person- 
alized. The effective introductory program is one which 
adjusts the individual to the company organizational 
pattern in which he is to work, and the written purpose 
safeguards that objective both during planning and in 
application. 

As soon as an effort is made to write a definition of 
purpose, it becomes apparent that the needs of various 
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types of employees differ to such an extent that the 
company will probably require not one introductory 
program, but several. The potential salesman, appren- 
tice, production engineer, stenographer, skilled me- 
chanic and research worker all are new employees and 
their orientation needs have something in common, but 
there are also many differences. It would be ineffective 
induction to give them the same program. Similarly, an 
applicant who will probably be with the company for the 
rest of his life and one who will probably be laid off on a 
seasonal basis are both new employees. The same intro- 
ductory method, if applied to both, would, for one of 
them, either be inadequate or unnecessarily detailed. A 
careful definition of the objective that is worked out as 
the first step in planning and that takes into considera- 
tion both the company characteristics and the needs of 
the various types of new employees serves both as a 
guide in designing the program and as a clear explana- 
tion to those who are to have a share in the work of 
induction. 


OUTLINING THE CONTENT 


The defined purpose is the criterion for decision as to 
what subjects shall be included in the outline of con- 
tents. Depending on what the company wished to 
accomplish, various combinations of the following sub- 
jects have been included in induction programs. The 
list represents a cross section rather than the content 
of any one program either of one company or for one 
type of employee. 


1. History of the Company—a description of the 
founding and development of the organization. 


Where individuals have played an important part, 
their biographies are treated in some detail. If the com- 
pany has more than one operating unit, the history of 
the one in which the employee is to work receives more 
attention. In like manner the history of the phase of 
the business in which the man or woman is to work 
(sales, production, research, etc.) is dealt with in more 
detail than are the others. Often, in presenting the his- 
tory of the company, its growth is tied in with national 
events or particular advances in industrial progress. 
References are often made to the progressiveness of the 
company’s industrial relations policy throughout its 
history. The opportunity is taken to emphasize the con- 
tribution that the system of individual enterprise has 
made to national progress. 


2. History of the Product—a discussion of the 
needs which made the founding of the company pos- 
sible and the changes that have taken place in the 
product over the years. 

The material is usually presented in such a way that 
the service rendered by the company to community life 
is apparent and gives the new man a sense of the useful- 


ness of his future occupation. The story of the con- 
tinual improvement of the product and the inclusion of 
new products in the line helps to suggest the need for a 
constant stream of creative ideas and gives an oppor- 
tunity for encouraging the man to think creatively as 
he learns his new work. At the same time, the nature 
of the subject gives an opportunity to make the produc- 
tion employee conscious of the sales position of the com- 
pany and its dependence on marketing conditions. 


3. Company Organization—an outline of the pres- 
ent manufacturing, distribution and clerical organ- 
ization. 

The contribution of each department to the whole 
organization may be described with particular attention 
to the work to which the employee is to be assigned. 
In many cases an effort has been made to identify indi- 
viduals throughout the company and especially those 
that are to be directly related to the man in his work. 
A particular emphasis on the cooperative character of 
all industrial enterprise is reported to have helped in the 
elimination of departmental friction. 


4. Industrial Relations Policies—a presentation of 
the company policies in regard to employment com- 
pensation, promotion, and all other phases of the 
employer—employee relation. 


In many cases, this is a review of policies which have 
been expressed by the company as a code of basic prin- 
ciples. The material offers an opportunity to give the 
employee not only factual information but also the 
sense of confidence that comes with the realization that 
a work relationship is supported on a foundation of 
carefully defined principles. 


5. Employee Activities—a discussion of all plans or 
organizations established by or for the employees. 


Under this subject are included descriptions of insur- 
ance, group health and pension plans, recreation activi- 
ties, union affiliations, educational opportunities, social 
clubs, cooperative purchasing and all other programs 
that the new man may come in contact with as an 
employee. A clear understanding of the company’s 
relation to each of these plans or organizations avoids 
the misunderstandings that break down employee 
morale. 


6. Company, Plant and Departmental Regulations 
—an explanation of the rules that have been adopted 
to insure creative cooperation. ws 
The new man needs to know exactly what is expected 

of him in regard to working hours, how he should report 

in case of sickness, to what extent plant information is 
confidential, his relation to patent agreements and any 
other organizational rules. The new man, if care has not 
been taken to give a full explanation of regulations, may 
through ignorance find himself in situations that are 
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unpleasant for him and destructive in terms of super- 
visory relations. Companies have found that explana- 
tions 1n advance cost less in time, money and personal 
feelings than do corrections of mistakes made through 
ignorance. 


7. Safety—a description of the accident hazards of 
the work to which the employee is to be assigned and 
of the correct procedure in case of accident. 


In some companies this subject in the induction pro- 
cedure is divided under three heads: plant, department 
and job hazards. Because of widespread recognition of 
the cost of failure to give information on safe working 
practices, almost all companies give some sort of in- 
struction during the first days of employment. At the 
same time there is an opportunity to describe the medi- 
cal facilities available and to give suggestions on safe- 
guarding health under normal working conditions. 
Companies have found that the accident rate of new 
employees during the first weeks can be considerably 
lowered by detailed instruction in the induction period, 
and that absenteeism can be reduced by emphasis on 
techniques for care of health. 


8. Job Routine—An outline giving specific informa- 
tion on the details of the daily job routine. 


Many companies have combined the miscellaneous 
items that are important both for personal comfort and 
a smooth running organization. The list might include 
information on parking arrangements, plant passes, 
location of time clocks, lockers and washrooms, restau- 
rant facilities, method of requisitioning tools and any 
of the other many details that a new man should know 
about the organization he is entering. The purpose of 
giving this information in an organized form is to save 
time, for it has been noted that the sooner an employee 
adjusts himself to his surroundings so that he no longer 
feels strange, the sooner he will be able to give his full 
attention to his work. 


The reports of companies would indicate that there 
is as much danger in giving too much information dur- 
ing an induction period as there is in not giving enough. 
It is probably destructive in terms of individual morale 
to explain the whole picture to a man whose work with 
the company is to be of a very routine nature over a 
short period of time. The adjustment might be done so 
well that the termination of employment would create 
bitterness detrimental to public relations. Too much 
information may give, unintentionally, too optimistic 
a conception of the future possibilities of the job. On 
the other hand, companies that intend to employ a 
salesman on a life basis make an intensive effort to give 
as full a picture as possible during the induction period, 
since his work is to be of an isolated nature. The best 
results seem to have been produced when the subjects 


have been selected so that they fulfill a defined purpose 
for a specific type of employee. 


SELECTING THE METHOD oF PRESENTATION 


Again the defined purpose serves as the criterion of 
selection. In companies that wish the new employee 
to feel a personal relationship with either the immediate 
supervision or the top executives, the conference, inter- 
view or lecture technique is usually chosen. Since an 
interview gives more of an opportunity for the sense of 
security that comes from an individual relationship, it 
is usually used where possible. Where the size of the 
group places a time limitation, both the conference and 
the lecture methods have proved effective. 

Written material is by far the most common medium 
in use at present. Many companies have booklets spe- 
cifically designed for new employees. They range in 
content from a complete treatment of all the subjects 
mentioned above to a very simple list of rules. One 
company begins its booklet with a brief history of the 
company and continues with a discussion of policies, 
rules and regulations, an outline of essential informa- 
tion needed for the daily routine and an organization 
chart giving the names and titles of key men. The man- 
ual concludes with a description of the work of each 
department that is so detailed that in many cases indi- 
vidual job responsibilities are defined. Another com- 
pany approaches the problem by stating nineteen basic 
policies and then gives a detailed description of the com- 
pany activities through which the fundamental prin- 
ciples are put into practice. 

Some companies have adopted a technique that gives 
greater flexibility by issuing a number of small pam- 
phlets, each of which is devoted to one phase of the 
introductory material. One folder states the policies, 
another outlines the rules and regulations, a third gives 
a sketch of the history of the company and others 
describe the various security plans, employee activities, 
safety suggestions and give essential information. The 
division of the material makes possible any combination 
that will best meet the individual or group needs with- 
out giving information that is not applicable. 

Plant trips are included in many procedures so that 
the new man can see the exact relation of his department 
to the other organizational units. Both sound slide and 
moving pictures have been used to describe the history, 
present work and employee activities of the company. 

In most organizations that have had some experience 
in the field, the method used is a combination of several 
techniques. Written material is interpreted in an inter- 
view, films are explained and amplified, group meetings 
are followed by personal conversations. The greater 
the need, the more detailed is the treatment. According 
to the complexity of the problem, the company intro- 
ductory methods range from the employing interview in 
which a booklet is given to the new man, all the way 
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up to programs of classes, meetings and trips that take 
the new man into all phases of the organization’s work. 


SELECTING AND PREPARING THE LEADERS 


As induction procedures have become more formal- 
ized and the treatment more comprehensive, the tend- 
ency has been to increase the number of people sharing 
in the leadership. In many companies not only the 
foreman and the employment manager help with the 
induction, but also superintendents, safety directors 
and employees representing the various employee asso- 
ciations are asked to cooperate. In many companies, 
executives from the upper level meet all new employees 
through group meetings. The president of one organ- 
ization of about 700 employees arranges an interview 
with each new man or woman during the first weeks of 
employment. The decision as to who shall be given 
induction responsibility depends on the purpose of the 
procedure. The supervisory or executive relation with 
the employees can be strengthened by letting several 
members of the supervisory force help to put the new 
man at ease during the first days. Confidence in the 
company can be built into the individual morale by let- 
ting the right man say the right words. If the new em- 
ployee can be made to feel that somebody fairly well up 
in the organization realizes he has been employed and 
is interested enough to take time to speak with him 
individually, or in a group, his sense of security is 
immeasurably strengthened. 


Company experience indicates that a division of intro- 
ductory responsibility makes some sort of guiding out- 
line for the leaders almost essential. Without it there is 
an inevitable danger of duplication and omission. 
Where the foremen or selected employees have a share 
in the procedure, they seem to appreciate and need some 
guidance in the best methods of carrying out the pro- 
cedure. Subject outlines are prepared indicating the 
part of the material that is to be discussed by each 
leader. Suggestions are made as to the need for placing 
and timing the interview so that it will not be con- 
stantly interrupted. The necessity for giving plenty of 
opportunities for questions is stressed and emphasis is 
laid upon the value of a friendly, interested attitude in 
putting the new employee at ease so he can listen atten- 
tively. In foreman training programs and in special 
coaching classes for induction leadership, practice inter- 
views may be held to demonstrate effective methods. 

The experience of companies makes it apparent that 
the effectiveness of an introductory program is entirely 
dependent on the effectiveness of those who assume the 
leadership. The most carefully planned program and 
the clearest instruction guides are, at their best, only 
aids. In the last analysis, the individual employee’s 
reaction to the procedure is due as much to the way 
the material is presented as to the content. Leader 


training which furnishes adequate outlines, but gives no 
help in developing the techniques of presentation may 
endanger the effectiveness of the whole program. For 
the period of induction, the leaders are, for the new 
man, the company. The impression they make upon 
him is the “first impression of the company’”’ upon 
which will be formed his “employee attitude.” 


TIMING 


One of the factors which has received inadequate 
attention is timing in the presentation of material. The 
amount of information that any individual can absorb 
in a short period of time is limited. After the point of 
saturation is reached, the best presentation becomes a 
blur of words and ideas. Then too, there are some types 
of information that are best understood after the em- 
ployee has had a little experience in the organization. 
If all the introductory procedure is carried out on the 
first day, the program will be hindered both by the 
handicaps of fatigue and inexperience. 

To overcome this difficulty, some companies have 
experimented with a technique of scheduling the various 
phases of the introductory work over several days or 
weeks. Such a plan permits a control of the amount and 
type of information given so that the new employee 
receives it when he needs it most and in small enough 
sections to be absorbed easily. The plan also makes pos- 
sible more group presentations of general information 
by combining all employees who have been added to 
the payroll over a period of a week. 


Fottow-Up anp EVALUATION 


As in all training programs, the necessity of some 
follow-up and evaluation technique has been found to 
be not only valuable but essential. Those who planned 
and are directing the procedure must have some way 
of knowing if the content of the material is adequate, 
if the form in which it is presented is the best for the 
organization, if the method is meeting the need and if 
the leadership is effective. The problem is one of design- 
ing a technique that will indicate to what extent the 
purpose as defined in the beginning is being fulfilled 


~ in actual practice. 


Oral or written true and false tests or any other form 
of quiz serves as a check on the amount and accuracy 
of the information absorbed. While the examination 
method is not appropriate in all situations, it does have 
the added value of stimulating attention during the pro- 
cedure. Brief written comments by the leaders, or by 


selected new men, indicate where the program might be 


strengthened. An experienced observer from outside 
the company often makes a contribution that gives a 
fresh point of view. The clarity of the explanation of 
rules, regulations or job details can be checked by the 
number of the mistakes that are made. 
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Evaluation of the attitude created is more difficult 
and equally important. Several companies and service 
agencies have used anonymous questionnaires to meas- 
ure employee attitude. This technique has proved effec- 
tive and does give an objective indication of the impres- 
sion received by the new employees. A survey of 
grievances, with special attention to those created by 
misunderstanding, may indicate where there is need for 
greater clarity or greater detail. An interview scheduled 
after completion of induction by someone who has not 
previously participated in the program gives an oppor- 
tunity both for follow-up and for evaluation of the atti- 
tude created. The methods used range from a request 
to the employee asking him to sign a statement that he 
has read the material, to very comprehensive evalua- 
tions of results in terms of facts learned and impressions 
received. In whatever way it is approached, the net 
result is an indication of the extent to which the pro- 
cedure has accomplished its purpose. As one personnel 
director has phrased it, “Without some method of evalu- 
ation, we would feel we were flying in a fog without in- 
struments. The technique shows us how much progress 
we are making toward the destination we want to reach.” 


An InpucTION PROCEDURE 


The above discussion has been concerned with the 
general pattern of induction as reflected from many com- 
panies’ experience. All the suggestions would not be 
applicable to all introductory programs for all types of 
employees in all organizations. Similarly, the following 
description of a program used by the Western Electric 
Company is not included here as a suggested model for 
all types of induction, but rather to indicate how one 
company approached one situation. This particular 
procedure was designed for production workers in one 
of the plants. 


Definition 

The induction of a new employee to his job is that 
part of Job Training which consists of introducing him 
to his new surroundings and acquainting him with the 
things he needs to know about working conditions, rela- 
tions with other employees and Company rules and 
regulations. It does not include instruction on how to 
perform his job,which is another distinct phase of Job 
Training. 


Objectives 
1. To introduce the new employee to his job sur- 
roundings and acquaint him with working con- 
ditions and Company regulations. 
2. To foster a close relationship between him and 
his supervisor, and to create in him a favorable 
attitude toward the Company. 


Method dna 
The information referred to in Objective 1 1s out- 
lined below. It is to be imparted by interviews and fre- 
quent checkups by one or more of the new employee’s 


supervisors over the first few weeks. 


Some of these interviews are of such a nature that 
they must be handled individually, although at times 
when hiring activity is high, much of the information in 
the outline could be given to groups to save time. The 
exact method of handling and presentation must be left 
to each supervisor’s judgment. 

It is especially important that during the induction 
period the new employee be treated in a friendly and 
considerate manner in order that the relationships and 
attitudes referred to in Objective 2 may be attained. 
If these contacts are properly handled, and continued 
after the employee has passed the induction stage, he 
will be more quickly and completely assimilated into 
the organization. 


Procedure 


FIRST DAY 


_ 1. Upon reporting for work the new employee is 
interviewed individually by the supervisor who gave 
final approval to his selection, usually the section or 
department chief. This should not be delegated to any- 
one whom the employee has not met or does not know. 
The following items of information are to be covered: 


Getting to and from work 

Inquire how he came to work and whether he had 
any difficulty. 

Tell him what gate to use in entering the plant, and 
the best way of getting to his place of work. 

Offer advice and information, if needed, regarding 
bus, railroad or auto routes. 

If he plans to drive, explain parking facilities and 
regulations. 


Hours of Work 


Explain again his hours of work: 
Time of starting and quitting 
Lunch period 
Whistles 
Hours per week 


Pay 
Explain again the details of his pay: 

Rate, basis of payment (hourly, weekly, piece 
work, etc.) 

Day, hour and place he will be paid for each 
week’s work. 

Explain method of payment (cash or check). 
(More about pay later on). 


2. Hiring supervisor shows him where he will work 
(desk, bench or machine) and introduces him to his first 
line supervisor and to all fellow workers he will come in 
immediate contact with. Turns him over to the first line 
supervisor who covers the following: 


Locker 
Show him his locker. ' 
Give him his key and show him how the lock works. 
_—Have him sign card for the key. 
Explain about charge for lost keys. 
Caution about keeping locked and explain risk of 
~ owner for loss. 
Tell how to report theft. 


Wash Rroom 
Show location, and tell him about rule on wash- 
ing up. 
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Time Clock (Wait until next day if card has not 
been received). 


Show him his clockcard. 

Show him how to register. 

Tell him when to register (in and out). _ 

Tell him about putting card in right place in rack. 

Mention penalty for lates and failures to register. 

Warn him against registering for another person. 

Tell him to see supervisor in case of any irregu- 
larity. 


Smoking 
Tell where permitted. 


3. First line supervisor turns him over to the Unit 
Safety Supervisor, who schedules him for the next talk 
on Safety and Accident Prevention. 

4, First line supervisor turns him over to the instruc- 
tor for job instruction. 

5. Before lunch, first line supervisor covers the fol- 
lowing: 

Location of nearest restaurant and lunch counter. 

Tell about noon-time recreational facilities. 

Arrange for a fellow employee to accompany him first 
day. 

Tell him that whenever he wishes to bring his own 
lunch he may eat it in the cafeteria. Before noon, 
it must be kept in locker, not at work location (to 
prevent possible contamination by poisonous 
substances.) 

6. Before quitting time the hiring supervisor returns to 
inquire as to his progress the first day; brings him his 
pass; explains the following: 

Purpose of pass. _ 

What “E” number is. 

What to do if pass is lost or left at home. 

Proper person in Department to call in case of 

absence. 

How to put through the call. 


SECOND DAY 


1. Sometime during the second day the hiring super- 
visor interviews the new employee (individually or in 
groups) to cover the following: 


More about pay 
Overtime and holidays. 
Explain how adjustments are made. 
Tell about rule prohibiting assignment of wages. 


Medical Service 


Reasons for requiring physical examination. 
Facilities in case of injury or sickness while on job. 


Absence 

Intended absence must be arranged with super- 
visor in advance. 

Unforeseen absence should be reported to the 
Department as soon as possible. 

Repeated unexcused absences may result in dis- 
missal. 

Four successive days’ absence without explana- 
tion will be regarded as having left the company. 


Leaving early 


When permitted. 
Special pass required. 


Package Pass 


Special pass for taking out personal property. 
Inspection by Department Chief. 


Medical Pass 


To hospital, or in and out of plant, in case of sick- 
ness or accident. 


Personal Business 
None on Company time except by permission. 
No selling tickets, etc. 
No visitors. ‘ 
Receiving personal mail in care of Company dis- 
couraged. 


Miscellaneous Department Rules 
Washing up. 
Windows and doors. 
Lights. 
Fire Drill. 
Etc. 


THIRD DAY 


1. Hiring Supervisor again interviews his new em- 
ployees individually as to their progress and how they 
like their work. In groups, if desirable, he covers the 
following: 


Organization 
Explain departmental organization chart. 
Gives names of supervisors. 
Explain in a general way what the department 
does and its place in the Works’ set-up. 
Explain in a brief general way the Works’ organi- 
Zation. 


Cashing Checks (Office employees only) 
How a check must be made out. 
Limit of amount of each check. 
Indorsements. 


Where cashed. 


Change of Address 
Notification required and reason. 


Change of Marital Status 
Notification required and reason. 


2. Calls attention to the Benefit Plan booklet given 
him by the Employment Department and tells him this 
plan will be explained in a later interview. 

3. Assures the new employee he can come to his super- 


visor at any time with amy question regarding his job 
or working conditions. 


REMAINDER OF WEEK 


1. Hiring Supervisor checks closely with the new 
employee as to his progress and how he likes his work. 
(This is an opportune time to give the new employee all 
the encouragement possible.) Tells him it is not yet time 
to worry about quantity, but rather to pay attention to 
quality. Reviews the quality performance set-up of the 
department and points out the employee quality per- 
ormance records being kept. 


SECOND AND THIRD WEEKS 


1. Hiring Supervisor explains the following Company 
policies and activities (preferably to groups): 
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Vacation plan 

Benefit plan 

Insurance plan 

Upgrading plan 

Periodic Rate Review 

Credit Union 

The Employees’ Club 
Recreational and social facilities 
Information on educational opportunities 
Stores 
Evening School 


2. Continues to make a close contact with the new 
employees individually and constantly reviews with each 
his job performance and progress. 


The men who are to be responsible for the induction 
program receive help through coaching groups that 
give additional information and suggest effective meth- 
ods of presentation. In addition to the outline of pro- 
cedure given above, each leader has a detailed instruc- 
tor’s outline that indicates the particular points that 
should be emphasized. As aids in training, folders and 
booklets have been printed, such as “Western Electric 
and Its Place in the Bell System,” “The Story of West- 
ern Electric,” “Plan for Employees’ Pensions, Disabil- 
ity Benefits and Death Benefits,” ‘Employees’ Ready 
Money and Savings Plan,” “For Your Information.” 
Together, the booklets cover all phases of the organiza 
tion’s work and its employee activities. 

It will be noted in comparing this particular inductio. 
procedure with the general pattern described above, 
that certain characteristics will stand out. 

The purpose is clearly defined. The subject matter is 
comprehensive and was selected to meet the needs of a 
particular group. The method of presentation was de- 
signed to fulfill the defined purpose. The leaders were 
given training both in presentation and in the subject 
material. Written material was developed to support 
the interviews and group meetings. An unusual amount 
of attention has been given to timing so that both the 
amount and type of material are presented to the em- 
ployee when he most needs it and can best understand 
it. Provision is made for follow up interviews that 
permit evaluation. 

A conscious effort was obviously made to plan the 
procedure from the new employee’s point of view. It is 
as if the executives, when they were doing the planning, 
had said to themselves: “What would a stranger here 
want to know, need to know, and how would he like to 
be received ?” The induction procedure they adopted 
would indicate the answer they found to be something 
like the following: “First, he is a stranger. Everything 
in the first days should aim at making him feel that he 
is welcome. The attitude of those who talk to him 


should be one of friendliness expressed through an un- 
derstanding of the strangeness of the surroundings for 
him. We will let people talk with him informally, one 
at a time, in interviews spaced throughout the day. 
Someone should take him to lunch and introduce him 
to anyone they happen to meet. At the end of the first 
day we want him to go home and say to his wife, ‘It’s a 
swell place to work. There are a lot of good guys up 
there.’ Second, he is a little confused by the newness of 
everything. Important information should be given 
two or three times in different forms. We will, for in- 
stance, be careful that the information in regard to wage 
payment is repeated several times by different people. 
Third, he is primarily interested in questions that are 
most important to his personal life. We will think about 
his needs first and then, when he is beginning to feel at 
ease, we will tell him about our company, our history, 
our industrial relations plans. During the first days we 
will think only about telling him how to get to work the 
cheapest way, where he can hang his clothes, how he is 
to be paid, what to do if he is sick. If we can make him 
feel, first of all, that we are thinking about his problems, 
that we are making his interests ours, he will be ready, 
when the time comes, to listen to our story and to make 
our interests his.’ 


CONCLUSION 


In the last analysis, no organization is ever faced with 
a choice as to whether or not the employee should re- 
ceive information about his job, the company organiza- 
tion, its policies, its rules and its industrial relations 
program. In this there is no choice. Whether the com- 
pany has a formal induction procedure or not, somebody 
is going to give the new employee all that information. 
The executives of an organization have the choice of 
deciding whether or not they wish to have a hand in 
controlling the accuracy of the information that is given 
and in selecting the men who are to explain the company 
to new arrivals. 

To initiate a formal induction program is not the 
adoption of something new, but merely the application 
of intelligent planning to something that has always 
existed. Planned induction is designed to eliminate the 
false impressions, the inaccurate information, the misin- 
terpretation of policies that result from a too casual 
introduction of a new employee to an organization that 
is new to him. Company experience would indicate 
that such planning pays dividends in terms of improved 
employee morale. 


Martin S. Firtu 
Management Research Division 
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Wartime Service and Personnel Policy 
I. The Problem in the United States 


EN WAR broke out in Europe last Septem- 

\ x / ber, executivesin this country who were charged 

with the administration of personnel policy 
considered new problems that might arise in employer- 
employee relations as a result of the conflict. Having 
passed through a series of crises in recent years, these 
executives naturally wanted to be prepared insofar as 
possible to anticipate actual situations that might 
develop. 

There were obvious possibilities, such as a series of 
events leading from a wartime stimulation of industrial 
activity through an inflationary rise in prices to de- 
mands for higher wage scales. Labor difficulties of 
various kinds might be the result, in spite of the best 


the colors or volunteering for war service. American 
companies having Canadian or European plants were 
immediately confronted with this problem. Some 
executives of companies that operated only in the 
United States looked ahead to possible eventualities. 
Of course, if this country should become involved in 
the war they would have to face the same problem, but 
even short of actual hostilities an emergency might 
arise in the United States that would result in calling 
out part or all of the National Guard and Reserve 
military and naval units, and executives in many com- 
panies knew that some of their employees were mem- 
bers of these organizations. What policies should the 
company adopt with regard to such employees? 


TABLE 1: WORLD WAR COMPANY POLICIES RELATING TO EMPLOYEES LEAVING 
FOR WAR SERVICE 


Company Policy 


Employees entering war service were, on termination of service: 


Companies 


Number Per Cent 


Assured reemployment at same job or one paying equal rate...............0.00eceeeeeee 65a 34.1 
pssured reemployment in’ SOMme CAPACliy” oo. ae cscs cs oga s+ ss «ah weaamaee Salata alae « 84 43.9 
Regarded as having severed their connection with company................000ceeeeevees 8 4.2 
Nokdefinite, policyts 28%, Greeti. San ers: ROU Ns 5 se sparse op adenine eee 34 17.8 
"TOTAL co loetigere cettaie een cause vague ogee en aig Mice s Baidio a mee Ae SER ee eae 191 100.0 
Employees’ records for continuous service (seniority) were: 
erminated whenctheyslettitor wat Services. «... «0 ta. aclos «leis oe iat etaea. tel Aa ete nea 21c 1225 
Continued unbroken except for deduction of time away from company.................. 48 28.6 
Continued unbroken, including war service as equivalent to company service.............. 96 57.1 
Bachtcasethandledindiyidually wea cite Riser Make nITt. 6 c's cous 0 dihasooie Redoncc tonne. 3 1.8 
PROTA TM ichein sian cee ate oss Metis hh wid ann ER ERS eee ee is 168 100.0 
Employees in war service received from the company: 
© compensation...... BEBCo eld HSMM OL DMs hI. Gosomc eC aga Gatco... 164 96.0 
Difference between service pay and company pay............cccccecucceeevccecceveeten 5d 2.8 
Fraction of difference between service pay and company pay: 
50% for those with dependents; 25% for those without ...............ccceescceeveeee 1 0.6 
PES OS en oe A OAT SIT Sek SOOT COCR Re RB lott wate ee 1 0.6 
STOTT 5 satsicesussape.dsunctay sgn oe 338 hee sos LTRS + OR ee 171 100.0 


aIn 1 company, key men assured same job; others, equal job; 
in 7 companies, if possible to do so. 

bIn 1 company, if not incapacitated; in 1 company, if return within 
reasonable time after discharge; in 15 companies, if possible to do so. 


efforts to arrive at equitable settlements. There were 
also more remote possibilities that might advantage- 
ously be considered at once, so that a policy might be 
decided upon in advance of the necessity of applying it. 

One of the most important of the latter concerns 
company policy with regard to employees called to 


cTerminated, but if rehi f ; : 
in service. rehired after war, given credit for time 


din 1 company, 6 months’ previous service . - 
pany, in some cases only. Me Fe hap eo 


A comparison of experience in the World War was 
sought, but it was found that there was a dearth of 
data concerning company policies of that period. 
Studies of personnel policy were seldom made at that 
time and no record existed of company practices dur- 
ing wartime. In the hope that even twenty years after 
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the World War it might be possible to reconstruct a 
picture of wartime company policy, THE ConFERENCE 
Boarp endeavored to obtain information from repre- 
sentative concerns with regard to how the problems 
created by employees leaving for war service had been 
treated. These companies were also asked to indicate 
what their policies would probably be should a similar 
emergency arise again, if they had given this matter 
consideration. Information was received from 199 
companies employing about 915,000 persons. 


Status oF EmMpLoyees Wuo Lert To ENTER 
SERVICE DurINnG THE WorLD War 


More than seventy-five per cent of the companies 
that could give information on this matter had assured 
reemployment to employees who left to enter the service 
in the World War. Of these, 44% gave such employees 
to understand that when they returned upon the ter- 
mination of war service some place would be found 
for them in the organization, although until that time 
arrived the company could not tell what job could be 
offered to them. Another 34% went further and agreed 
either to give returning employees the same job previ- 
ously held or another carrying as high a rate of compen- 
sation. In only about 4% of the companies was de- 
parture for war service regarded as definitely severing 
the employees’ connection with the company. In 18% 
of the companies there was no definite policy on this 
point. 

When employees who survived war service returned 
to the company, what would be their status? How 
would their record of service with the company be 
affected ? Of course, seniority in its present strict sense 
was almost unknown in industry at that time, outside 
of a few highly unionized trades, but employees’ length 
of service was important, particularly if the company 
had a pension plan or other benefits that were computed 
on a basis of length of service. 

More than half (57.1%) of the reporting companies 
placed the most liberal interpretation on employees’ 
war service. It was regarded, in effect, as detached 
service for the company, and if an employee returned 
to the company within a reasonable time after com- 
pletion of war service no deduction was made for the 
time in the national service. His record for length of 
service with the company was carried on without a 
break. About 29% of the companies held an employee’s 
service record in suspense during war service, and in 
case he returned to the company his service record 
was continued, the period of his absence from the com- 
pany being deducted. One out of eight companies 


canceled an employee’s service record with the com- 


pany when he left to enter national service, and in 
the remaining three companies each case was handled 
individually. These policies were not always decided 


i" 


on and announced in advance. In some cases there 
were progressive liberalizations of policy between the 
departure and the return of employees. 

It was preponderantly the policy of industrial con- 
cerns not to continue an employee’s compensation 
during war service, although there were a few excep- 
tions to this general rule. While 96% of the re- 
porting companies paid no compensation to workers 
in service, about 3% paid the difference between the 
employee’s regular job pay and his service pay, and the 
remaining two companies paid a fraction of this 
difference. 

Some companies, however, made special payments 
after the return of employees. One company paid a 
bonus of “several hundred dollars” to returned service 
men. Another paid to all such employees on the factory 
payroll at the close of 1920 bonuses ranging from $50 
to $300, depending on length of service, and a month’s 
pay to salariea employees. In another company re- 
turning employees received the payments from the 
profit-sharing plan that they would have received had 
they remained with the company. A fourth company 
paid to returning employees an amount computed on 
the basis of $1 per day for each day of war service. 


Group INsuRANCE AND Pension Po.icy 


Today industrial group life insurance is widely pre- 
valent in the United States and several hundred old- 
age retirement or pension plans are carried on by com- 
panies. Any extended absence on military or naval 
service of employees in companies with such plans 
would raise difficult problems of their status under 
these plans, particularly since many are now on a con- 
tributory basis. During the World War plans of this 
character were much less common, and experience in 
dealing with the questions raised is therefore limited. 
A few companies have provided such information, how- 
ever, and their policies are summarized in Table 2. 


TaBLE 2: Company Poticy 1n Recarp To Group 
INSURANCE AND PENSION PLANS 


Company Pally ae 

No insurance plan. Credit given for war service in pen- 

SON PlAN eon ets tas a tee teaieias “ie ee 9a 
No insurance. Pension plan continued and deduction 

made for time in service, but continuity not broken. . 2 
Group insurance carried by company for men while in 

Fatale Sects Gos ORO SAE CREE a Hoa OO es BEER 13d 
insurance plan canceled—reinstated on return to work .. 9c 
Group ‘insurance canceled ....... 0.0. ce eee sees ences 4d 
Company paid premiums on $5,000 Government War 

Risk Insurance during entire length of service........ 1 


a In 1 company, only if reemployed before January 1, 1921. 
bIn 4 companies, pension plan also continued. 

cIn 3 companies, applies to pension plan also. 

din 1 company, pension plan also dropped. 
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PRESENT ATTITUDE TOWARD Future Po.ticy 


It is neither premature nor jingoistic for the executives 
of acompany to consider what its policy should be to- 
ward employees whomay be called for national service in 
the event that this country should become involved 
in the war, or that a partial mobilization of armed 
forces were ordered. While earnestly hoping that the 
need for such action may never arise, responsible 
executives are wise to be prepared to deal with the 
eventuality. Policy determined calmly and dispas- 
sionately, when there is no immediate prospect of its 
being invoked, is more likely to represent the consid- 
ered judgment of company executives than one hastily 
composed to meet a situation that has suddenly 
arisen. 

Accordingly, companies were asked to indicate, in 
case they had given the matter thought, what their 
policies would probably be if employees were called 
into service during the present war. Any comments 
that might be made in this connection were under- 
stood to be purely tentative and to be subject to change 
at any time. 

Most of the companies replied that they had given 
the matter no thought, but some comments were made. 
It was the expectation of twenty-eight companies that 
in case of need the policies obtaining in the last war 
would be followed. Seven companies would make 
every effort to reemploy former employees after their 
return from national service. In six companies em- 
ployees’ seniority records would be continued if the 
employees returned within a reasonable period after 
their discharge from national service. Four companies 
would carry on employees’ group insurance policies 
during national service if this was permissible under 
their contracts with insurance companies. Several 
companies gave brief statements of their probable 
policy. These comments are reproduced below: 


Our present policy with respect to officers and em- 
ployees of this company who are members of the National 
Guard of any state is to make up any deficiency that 
may result in the earnings of such employee between 
the amount earned in military service and his regular 
monthly wage or earnings for not to exceed fifteen 
days in any one year when called for annual field train- 
ing ordered or authorized by the proper military authori- 
ties, and when called for active service with the state 
in which they are members of the National Guard. It 
is not contemplated that any change will be made in 
this policy. 

Veit 


This company’s probable policy would be: 1. Assure 
reemployment in some capacity; 2, Record for con- 
tinuous service would be carried on as though he were 
working for the company; 3, No compensation while in 
service; 4. Would continue insurance policy while in 


service. 
* * * 


We would probably adopt the following policy: 
1. Assure reemployment when national service termi- 
nated; 2. Contract permitting, we would probably 
continue in force group life insurance during military 
service. 

* * * 

No decision on policy if war is declared. To pro- 
vide for those who are called for the extra field training 
which has been announced by the War Department, 
consideration is being given to extending military service 
rule for Summer camp training which provides for the 
difference between employees’ normal earnings and 
government pay plus allowances. No definite decision 
has been reached. Consideration is also being given 
to applying the same policy in case employees who are 
members of the Reserve or National Guard are called 
to protect public works prior to declaration of hostili- 
ties. No decision has been reached on this matter. 


bd * * 


We have adopted no policy and the question is merely 
in the discussion state. We would probably recom- 
mend to our Board something along the following 
lines to cover our procedure prior to declaration of war. 
(To guard our properties, etc.): 1. One month’s full 
pay; 2. Pay during second month sufficient to make 
up any shortage between government pay and regular 
company pay; 3. Maintain eligibility to all company 
benefits first month and customary rights thereafter 
during period of authorized leave (90 to 180 days); 
4. Service credit for first two months; 5. Take another 
look at the situation before 60 days expires. 


If war is declared take another look at the entire 
program so as to make any changes which might be 
considered advisable. As stated above, the foregoing 
merely represents our preliminary thinking on this 
question. Our Board might or might not approve any of 
the proposals. 


The following is an excerpt from the union agree- 
ment of one company: 


In the event that any employees of the company 
coming under the terms of this agreement shall enter 
the armed forces of the country while a state of war 
exists, the company will return them to their respective 
positions and give them credit for seniority for the time 
spent in such military service, provided that such 
employees would under normal working conditions be 
then employed by the company and are not physically 
incapacitated to perform their usual work. 


* * * 


_ 1. Our policy would be to return employees who went 
into the service to their original jobs or work of equal 
compensation when they returned, provided they were 
physically able to do the work; 2. We would not deduct 
the time in the service of the government from their 
company service records; 3. At this time we do not con- 
template any plan of supplementary compensation; 
4. We will continue to carry such employees on our group 
life insurance policy, but will not extend benefits under 
sickness, accident, hospitalization or surgical insurance. 


* * * 
In case it was necessary for the men in this country 


to enlist or be drafted in the Army or Navy service, 
this company would follow the same practice that it 
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followed during the last war; that is, their service 
records would continue on without any interruption in 
seniority rights, and if at all possible in every case the 
men will be given back their jobs upon their return at 
the rate of pay that is being paid for that job at that 
time. In addition, the company would also maintain 
the group insurance policy during the employee’s leave 
of absence for military service, giving the employee 
full protection, at least as much as he had when he was 
working. 
+ * * 


No final policy has been adopted, and our subsidi- 
aries in countries at war will take account of the gen- 
eral policies prevailing in other industries. We would 
expect to offer reemployment, to maintain service records 
unbroken, with full credit for time absent, and to con- 


tinue group life insurance coverage of some kind, at 
least for a period. We are still uncertain as to making 
any financial allowance to employees while in military 


service. 
* * * 


Employees of this company’s Canadian plant who 
enter the military service of the Canadian Government 
will have their employment and pension service records 
protected during such military service if they apply 
for work within thirty days after being mustered out 
of government service. However, reemployment will be 
governed by business conditions at that time. Such 
employees as are members of the Employees’ Benefits 
Association, who have had five years of continuous 
membership in the Association, may continue their 
memberships for death benefits only. 


II. The Problem in the Dominion of Canada 


MPARISON OF CONDITIONS in the United 

States with those in Canada is frequently helpful 
because of the close similarity between the two coun- 
tries ethnically, geographically, and in social and poli- 
tical ideals. Among the belligerents in the present war 
therefore, Canada is the one whose experience provides 
the closest parallel to conditions in the United States. 
This is particularly true because many United States 
companies operate plants in Canada. 

The Industrial Relations Section of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada, has kept a record of announce- 
ments appearing in the press of the policies of Canadian 
companies with regard to employees who enter mili- 
tary service. Through the courtesy of the Section it 
is possible to present below a condensed summary of 
policies thus reported. 


General Motors of Canada, Ltd. 

“Employees of General Motors of Canada who sign up 
for active service will have their jobs held for them 
until they return.” It was stated “any jobs that might 
be filled would be on a temporary basis only .. . 


TABLE 3: SENIORITY AND OTHER BENEFIT PROVISIONS 
FoR EMPLOYEES ENLISTED IN CANADIAN WAR SERVICES 
BES ELT SS ee al ln a Nel ee ale ata 


Industrial Group 


Employer's Policy 


Employees granted leave of absence. . 20 26 24 
Job seniority rights maintained...... 10 17 12 
Pension rights continued or paid..... 2 2 7 
Group Insurance continued by company 3 9 at 
Company death benefits continued. .. 1 ) 1 
Company disability benefits continued | 1 2 
Other benefits or privileges continued. 4 1 
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The policy applied to factory and office employees.” 
(Toronto Daily Star, October 11, 1939) 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd. 


While in the army, navy or air force they (factory 
and branch employees of Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd.) 
will be considered on leave of absence. During that 
time the company will pay their regular life insurance 
premiums in the group insurance for them and if rates 
advance the company will stand the extra cost. When 
the employees are demobilized they will be immedi- 
ately taken back to work. (Winnipeg Free Press, 
October 10, 1939) 


Canadian Breweries, Ltd. 


All employees of Canadian Breweries, Ltd., who en- 
list in any branch of the Canadian forces for active 
service, will find that their jobs will be waiting for them 
when they come back. The company has also agreed 
to carry on the pensions contributions for the men, and 
the group insurance policy which covers all employees 
will be maintained by the company. (Toronto Daily Star, 
October 5,-1939) 


Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 


An amount equal to the difference between his pay 
and allowances as a soldier and the salary he was 
receiving will be paid to each enlisting employee by the 


TasLe 4: Portcy or Paytnc Bonus To ENLISTING 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADA 


Industrial Group 


Enlistment Bonus 


Govern- 
Manufac- |Non-Manu- 
turing | facturing mental 


BOO 


Two weeks’ pay.......- as 1 
One month’s pay....... 1 8 7 
Two months’ pay....... 1 
Bonus of $50........... al 

SOTA Ci cee ir canto 1 9 9 
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Taste 5: FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO CANADIAN 
Emp.Lorvees Durinc War SERVICE 


Industrial Group 


Total 
Employer's Policy Com- WETATE ee Gov- 
panies |Zaceur-| panes | 
ape ing | (civil) 


Employees paid difference between sal- 
ary and pay received from military 


SELVICE Ferree che eer aichsias 14 4 64 4 
Paid difference if employee has depend- 
ents, but if no dependents, paid % of, 
Cifkerencese:hisisia «os Sass &-stens Ciclo hs 2 2 
If no dependents, paid 34 of difference} 4 3 
If no dependents, paid 1% of difference} 1 1 
Paid difference if employee has depend- 
ents, but an amount not more than 
4 regular salary................-- 2 ae 2 
Paid $25 per month to those with de- 
pendents; $15 to single employees. . 1 1 
Some financial aid if needed—not def- 
INI te epee setae Sreans 3 2 1 
PLOTAU eerie rat rere ores 27 9 14 4 


alIn 1 company, deductions are made for provident fund, and $20.00 per 
month is held to be paid in lump sum on return. ‘ 
bIn 1 company, payment of an allowance to those without dependents is 


discretionary. 


Shell Oil Company of Canada. It was stated that 
there would be certain deductions from this to cover 
regular contributions to the provident fund, while $20 
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a month will be accumulated by the company and paid 
to the employee in a lump sum after his return to civil 
life. Employees of more than one year’s service who 
enlist will be considered as on leave of absence and 
thus will continue to accrue service to count towards 
pension. (Toronto Daily Star, October 11, 1939) 


Jenkins Brothers, Ltd. 

The policy of Jenkins Brothers, Ltd. with regard to 
those enlisting will be the same as was adopted during 
the last war, in that their positions will be held open 
for them and they will retain their seniority. (Winnipeg 
Free Press, October 14, 1939) 


The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 

Married men and single men with dependents entitled 
to separation allowance will receive a monthly sum 
to bring their total pay and allowances up to their 
present salary or average earnings. Single men with 
no dependents will have their army pay supplemented 
to the amount of three-quarters of their present earn- 
ings. A position comparable with their present work 
will be available to them on their return from service 
and their seniority will not be affected. 


Shopping discount privileges as at present will be 
continued for them and their dependents. 

Those employees previously covered by group insur- 
ance or members of our Profit Sharing Fund will have 
these benefits continued without any contributions 
during their period of service. Facilities will be pro- 
vided to enable active servicemen to. use our London 
and Paris Offices when Overseas. (Report from the 
Robert Simpson Company, Ltd., October 7, 1939) 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
December, 1939 


December 

2 Labor Organizations Not Exempt from Anti-Trust Prosecu- 
tion—In letter to William Green, Attorney General 
Murphy holds that Anti-Trust laws apply to labor 
organizations and their members as well as to other 
groups under rulings of Supreme Court, and that De- 
partment of Justice must proceed accordingly. 


7 Wider Discretion Left to Field Representatives—Revised 
regulations of Wage-Hour Administration give greater 
latitude to field representatives to use their discretion 
in settlement of routine administrative questions instead 
of referring all matters to Washington. New policy 
expected to expedite administration of Act. 


8 Auto Union Bars Wildcat Strikes—United Automobile 
Workers Union leaders in letter to local unions insist that 
unauthorized work stoppages must cease. Committee- 
men instructed to replace unauthorized strikers with 
temporary labor to avoid shutdown. 


11 Discrimination Before Employment Legal—Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals holds that discrimination against 
union members prior to their employment does not vio- 


late National Labor Relations Act. Decision says “the 
purpose of the Act is not to compel an employer to hire 
members of one union rather than another or union men 
rather than non-union men.” Decision overturns 


N.L.R.B. order. 


N.L.R.B. Inquiry Opens—Congressional Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate operation of Wagner Act holds 
first public hearing. Testimony indicates friction within 
N.L.R.B. 


17 C.I.0. Would Change Labor Act—Although opposing all 
amendments to Wagner Act earlier in the year, C.I.O. 
announces suggested changes which include criminal 
penalties for violators of the provisions of the Act, pre- 
vention of government from awarding government con- 
tracts to any Act violator, and a provision to prevent 
N.L.R.B. from “carving up” any industrial unions. 


20 Important Decision Appealed—Apex Hosiery Company 
petitions United States Circuit Court of Appeals to re- 
consider its decision reversing a judgment of $711,932 
against the American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
for damage done to company plant during strike. 
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Wages and the Cost of Living 


ANUFACTURING ACTIVITY rose in Nov- 
ember for the fourth consecutive month, 
according to the regular monthly survey of 

THE Conrerence Boarp in 25 manufacturing in- 
dustries. 
Man Hours Workep 


Total man hours worked increased 2.6% between 
October and November. This change was caused by 
increases in both employment and in the number of 
hours worked per week. Only nine of the 25 industries 
showed declines in the total man hours worked. The 


greatest increases again occurred in the machinery in- 
dustries: foundries, 12%; machines and machine tools, 
10%; agricultural implements, 10%; and other foundry 
and machine shop products, 9%. A decrease in total 
man hours worked of 7.1% occurred in the automobile 
manufacturing industry. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


In November 2.4% more workers were employed 
than in October, and 14.5% more than in November, 
1938, but 6.2% less than in the year 1929. Total payroll 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
Novemser, 1939 
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Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


INDUSTRY Weekly Actual Nominal 

Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct Nov. Oct 
Agnculuural implement. seoes te. Sock cc cee ho aera $31.21 | $30.62 39.0 38.1 39.9 40.0 
PADtOMaD UE See ee eS fa ed. oes, Shy ls} 35.60 36.9 37.4 40.0 40.0 
Boocand snoe 4 ek eee Te ee ee 18.30 18.38 34.0 34.6 40.2 40.2 
SHemicaleet eter roe oles en oe cae, 30.91 30.55 40.0 40.1 40.1 40.1 
Cotton—North....... CSE Be GOs See Sain Siege 18.96 18.87 38.3 38.8 39.9 39.9 
Biectrical manutactirings. .5..00 Ses oon bes cette ten ee te 31.34 30.85 39.8 39.3 39.7 39.8 
BRS TCUTC eee a ree s aeee te | a 25.63 26.98 39.0 40.6 40.6 40.9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... ee Mew eek ece. ors Wats 20.45 20.83 37.0 37.6 40.0 40.1 
Pronpanc steelssare eek tek te OO OAGE tas aon ee 33.46 32.15 39.5 38.0 40.1 40.2 
Leather tanning and finishing. ...............0..0.05.. 25.64 26.08 39.0 S25) 40.1 40.2 
umber “and amiliworke ss ss ccs. 5 is ee iS oe hoe Ge aloe aes 28.13 27.95 40.9 41.2 41.6 42.0 
Mest packing tome st. rte feme Bo bs Aye os Khe enchants ct 27.61 27.58 40.0 39 5 40.3 40.4 
ERUrauCevAarnigiiy, 2822 eee ares 6 ob Se Se. fe oe eae 30.03 30.69 41.5 42.1 40.5 40.6 
Paperand pulp feces: sf 1c yee Oo hol ee ae othe s 27.18 27.92 42.2 43.3 41.0 41.3 
Papers Progucts © wk es. ce ces Sone MIMO os eee ak ee 24.96 OHS NS 40.6 41.5 40.3 40.3 
Printing-—pook and fob.4.6 16% «hve coc bale ee bral aye 0IRe 32.64 32.51 39.3 39.5 40.1 40.1 
Printing—news and magazine.............22000eeeeeee 36.21 36.17 37.2 37.0 39.6 39.6 
RCL one ss ae 3 Se oe Coe Be fe FORO n OoeP eae 31.57 32.97 36.4 37.6 38.1 38.2 
Iokupperstires and tubes. 6.6 o: 26% 2 <6 ses se ow Ss 35.64 ne ae. au Ae: ee 

Seed 3h oe ee 26.31 ; ; : : : 
silk. “8 ge meters pongo OER Ae ae, 19.29 | 18.60 | 37.0 | 36.3 | 40.3 | 40.3 
Wools or ret oe eee ecb oe jace Pees. e cod aes gee ie: Zee gues pe 

i ie ShOpem 2b fs Ses boats >|. so 2a 30.70 ; } ; ; 
Site ne i te Peete wah sees fe 29.72 | 28.78 39.3 | 38.3 | 40.2 | 40.4 
2. Machines and machine tools..........-2.-.00000% 33.96 32.47 44.3 43.0 41.0 a 
Dest leaVVaICGUIDMICIVe 56 si «cf ayo cess oem ages ale Sie hae 30.93 29.98 39.6 38.6 40.1 fot 
4blardware and small parts. 2: 2)... 3.222%... + dese 28.46 28.44 41.1 41.0 40.3 ante 

SaeOthier Produces ser a= oie > 2 cle Se Sieh ct «Bie oye o Leonie 30.16 29.34 40.2 39e5 39.8 E 
DEETNDUSTRIRS Or Tee oO eae Eee bet slo het $28.49 | $28.24 39.1 39.0 40.2 40.3 
RY Bae Sore whe ie ar i> eee A Annes $26.59 | $27.44 38.4 39.6 39.4 39.4 
titi rae clas tents PES Pe te FS sine ag 9 96.99. | 36:1%| 37.0. |\-36.0 -| -..36.0 
27 INDUSERINGEE Seas ween ue eee wave ine hana $28.56 | $28.33 39.1 39.0 40.2 40.3 


the 
aS ee samen here vives are fon cosh payment ony ae Ay ee ae OCH ES EAT are in use in industrial establishments in many 


med cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 
THE CONFERENCE BOARD. These data are not comparable with those pub- 


house rents or other special services rendered by the company to employe 
localities, but the part which they play as compensation for work perfor 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and 


ior to January, 1939. 
gt aetna isos metal, and upholstered household and office furniture: 


alue of such wage equivalents as reduced or free 


2Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CONFERENCE Boarp. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, NOVEMBER, 1939 


Percentage Changes 


Indexes, 1923=100 


Relative —————— 
Ttem Importance October, 1939 | November, 1938 
in Postwar 1939 IN ber, 1938 to to 
Family Budget November, 1939] October, 1939 |November, November, 1939] November, 1939 
Evrae aa See 
79.5 -0.6 +0.1 
Hood miectcetesies 5 tes ahe aes Oeer 33 79.6 ao ri ar S01 10.3 
SAOUSING eeetete ster ereiecle stele ele sere vices 20 86.7 8 73:9 10.4 wan 
Wlothing Yami care seta clorarsuansiaiereleie 12 U2e9 72.6 sare hol ae aia5 40.5 
Mehrs clothing femerciesieceis (srs 19.5 93 a3 vs “16 
Women’s clothing............ ae 66.2 66.1 i: . 40.5 ° 03 
Hog aod IT doado ggoonodUdHOUEn 5 85.6 di 9 85.2 Meg: ‘ciycte T “egy -0.8 
Cal eee ee cate rsists cceraratatecerayetraeee : : ; rf 
ici 87.1 87.1 86.5 0 +0. 
a 96.8 96.8 96.8 0 0 
‘WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF ALL ITEMS.. 100 85.7 85.8 85.6 megldngnase +0.1 
————————— i 
PurcuasinG VALUE OF DOLLAR.... 116.7 116.6 116.8 +0.1 0.1 
1Based on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, November 14, 1939, October 17, 1939, and November 15, 1938. 
INDEXES OF EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
Novemser, 1939 
1923=100 
Average Earnings 
Total 
Weekly Employment Man Hours Payrolls 
InpustrY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Nov. Oct Nov. | Oct Nov. | Oct 
Agricultural implement................ 108.8 | 101.2 | 85.7] 77.9 | 123.4 | 112.6 
FAC MOD ie laren cits ecianrei dct ees 93.4199 D728 lend. Sof OG. omM Lhe e 
BOOEANG BAGO tia. h io arlene. he eerie ce ME Sey cal SAUCES | Toe? Aa ieectsteiet ol) of ibe leo ite 
Chemical aver notin ei eons 122.2} 119.5] 91.9] 90.1 | 140.4 | 135.6 
Cotton—North...... Spe AB AUT IAT IEE 45.1} 45.2] 36.1] 36.7] 40.3} 40.1 
Electrical manufacturing............... 970°) 91 S221 80L8 5p er7 520 alee eel Osey 
uriuibunet cera ete ieee ces 87.0} 85.7] 70.4] 72.2] 89.4] 92.7 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 11529) 7455 23219256 | 932651 toael lato 
neand Steele ee so pone tees Sen ehnes 115.67 )-11250 4) 47952) (7328 fas e053 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 82.5 | 84.3] 67.6] 70.0] 91.3] 94.9 
Lumber and millwork................. 6957: | 6920s eS 7264 8 Steel 8907 dh iesoas 
Meatpacking cesispr encn co sceece ss 106.2} 99.4] 85.5] 79.0 | 124.6 | 116.5 
Paineana varnish eas oe eee 133.9*| 213029 “ett 1-591 10460) 150-5 pole 
Paper and ‘pulpy. nce ccmcee ns Aton Soni 114.1 | 112.0] 93.0] 93.6-}.118.9 | 120.0 
Paper DOdUets, 5 w.s5:s eens sndnewtine ss 135.8 | 135.9 | 115.8 | 118.5 | 155.6 | 158.2 
Printing—book and job................ 101.6 | 100.0} 87.0] 86.1 | 110.7 | 108.5 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 119.2 | 120.0] 98.6] 98.6 | 138.2 | 139.0 
BRE a chsie-ah Aig ante ididninoree mt 80.0] 78.3} 65.0] 65.7] 90.1} 92.1 
SUR meee sm Ais Suc cee. 98245 = 96544] 97823") 7523 lero2 | one 
Wools Systaetacietak seria. wa ece en BOSS 80K 67 1c Pr G2 795 eros 
Foundries and machine shops........... O54 89ST a7 87a] e72e5 Nl 294d. 
mel OUGOTICN., cies peep cryees S59" AU Wen oy ft fed aay ake bel eal bey al tow es el bev sna 
2. Machines and machine tools. . 106.6 | 100.0] 94.9 : 
6373) | 61.1 t SORS Series oe noon 


3. Heavy equipment................ 


4, Hardware and small parts......... : 117.1°>) 111.1 | 99.2 | 93.95. 134'3 | 127-3 
5, Other productsea.cs-s. fod. cers 132.7 112.3 | 104.9] 92.5 | 84.9 | 124.0 | 112.7 
2OPINDUSTRIESW > syed evs desias hava ts0 134.4 | 133.8 | 107.1 94.71 92.5 | 75.3 | 73.4 1101.41 98.1 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, cement, petroleum 
Tefining, and ‘27 industries.” 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THE CONFERENCE BOARD. These data are not comparable with those pub- 
Ushed prior to January, 1939, 


3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 
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disbursements were 3.47% higher in November than in of 0.3%. The work week was 2.4 hours higher than in 
October, 24.4% higher than in November, 1938, but November, 1938, an increase of 6.5%, but 9.2 hours or 
6.5% lower than in 1929. The greatest increases were 19.0% lower than in 1929. Of the 25 industries, 12 


reported in foundries, where employment rose 9.3%, showed increases in the number of hours worked, but 
payrolls 12.9%. these advances occurred in the industries employing the 


greatest number of wage earners. The work week in the 

: iron and steel industry increased from 38.0 to 39.5 hours 
Hourly earnings were 72.7 cents in November as and in the machines and machine tools industry hours 

compared with 72.4 in October, an increase of 0.4%. advanced from 43.0 to 44.3. 

They were 1.8% higher than in November, 1938, and 

23.2% higher than in 1929, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 

Average weekly earnings in November were $28.49 

AverAGE Work WEEK as compared with $28.24 in October, an increase of 

The average number of hours worked per week rose 0.9%. They were 8.7% higher than in November, 1938, 

from 39.0 in October to 39.1 in November, an increase and only 0.2% lower than in 1929. Real weekly earnings 


Hourty Earnincs 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS 
Novemser, 1939 


Att Mate FEMALE 
Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
INDUSTRY een | Gane aetee| Der Week per. |p eer Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 


I a | eS | ene ne | A RS | Ace ES 


Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov Oct. Nov Oct Nov Oct Noy. Oct. 
Agricultural implement................ $.806 | $.809 |$31.39 $30.82 | 39.0] 38.1 | $.563 | $.554 1$22.01 |$20.65 | 39.1] 37.3 
Automobiles: 2h ey Be trs, as fobet .963 | .963 | 35.53 | 36.02 | 36.9] 37.4 69 692 | 25.09 | 25.53 | 36.1] 36.9 
Boot and shoe......... patttae Lon ac ts .597 593 | 20.64 | 20.79 | 34.6] 35.1 440 432 | 14.28 | 14.33 | 32.4] 33.2 
ra PaaS <M RIPE I SOI 805 795 | 32.19 | 31.89} 40.0] 40.1 551 541 | 21.51 | 21.16 | 39.0} 39.1 
Cotton—North.................. ety 542 5321 21e 5831 121645 39.9 | 40.3 432 421 | 15.64 | 15.43 | 36.2] 36.7 
Electrical manufacturing............... 847 846 | 34.05 | 33.54] 40.2] 39.6 557 RY py 74 RY PAL a ih 38.3} 38.1 
Littl oe. ee, CARER epee Se a 668 675 | 26.12 | 27.54] 39.1] 40.8 480 484 | 17.86 | 18.34 | 37.2] 37.9 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 688 694 | 26.83 | 27.96} 39.0] 40.3 446 443 | 15.93 | 16.19 | 35.8] 36.5 
Dee ATS LAE, Bi os aL, Sata aeeleeoe 847 846 | 33.46 | 32.15 | 39.5] 38.0 ae esses 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 683 688 | 126575) 1527-32-42 39.22 | 39.7 491 487 | 18.72 | 18.65 | 38.1 | 38.3 
Lumber and millwork................. 688 678 | 28.13.| 27.95 | 40.9] 41.2 i ae 
Beart ract RANG 52a ow ec cngyecaivcjaricicrofenswe ts 718 726 | 28.91 | 28.85] 40.3] 39.8 535 539 | 20.69 | 20.51 | 38.7] 38.0 
Pawmetnis garnish... 5.5. s%.55.00s8 oo scree a 735 742 | 30.65 | 31.46 | 41.7] 42.4 527 529 | 19.97 | 19.52] 37.9] 36.9 
RaPesrate THUD cog aeseionion toe ns 663 662 | 28.04 | 28.77} 42.3] 43.4 431 433 | 16.93 | 17.72 | 39.2} 40.9 
ae ee ee ee ere 683 679 | 28.29 | 28.70] 41.4] 42.3 455 453 | 17.69 | 18.08 | 38.9} 39.9 
Printing—book and job................ 922 916 | 37.55 | 37.40] 40.7] 40.9 517 516 | 18.79 | 18.88 | 36.3} 36.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.026 | 1.028 | 38.27 | 38.35 37.3 SHEE 577 581 | 20.80 | 20.28 | 36.0] 34.9 
ib ere eee are ss eed oaencan 962 971 | 34.99 | 36.86 | 36.4] 38.0 578 581 | 20.88 | 20.89 | 36.1 36.0 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.050 | 1.060 | 37.37 | 40.15 | 35.6] 37.9 721 F239 A= 23,56 1225-732 | Oat} aoo20 
2. Other rubber products............ 803 803 | 30.44 | 30.56] 37.9] 38.1 527 524 | 19.78 | 18.91 | 37.5] 36.1 
Suk os Stee SH Ee 592 581 | 22.00 | 21.24} 37.2] 36.6 396 390 | 14.56 | 13.93 | 36.7] 35.7 
Woblsrs eotete tenth on 26 EGbS ales. cs 647 643 | 24.92 | 24.17] 38.5] 37.6 512 506 | 18.23 | 17.47 | 35.6] 34.5 
Foundries and machine shops........... 770 763 | 31.64 | 30.72] 41.1] 40.3 492 488 | 19.09 | 18.76 | 38.8] 38.5 
‘oll Sa aiartta eth cheep en Ane) se en 759 755 | 29.96 | 29.00 | 39.4] 38.4 557 570 | 20.36 | 20.75 | 36.6] 36.4 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 772 760 | 34.26 eS se 44.4 ay 513 508 | 21.58 | 19.94] 42.1] 39.2 
3. Heavy equipment................ 781 776 | 30.93 8 | 39.6 : a oe 
4, pe ee pr small parts......... .730 | .729 | 30.22 | 30.16 | 41.4] 41.4 474 475 | 18.59 | 18.65 | 39.2] 39.2 
Ss Other products 025 oases peeane .786 | .779 | 31.85 | 30.93 | 40.5 | 39.7 498 488 | 19.04] 18.56 | 38.3 | 38.0 


2 | | | 


$.772 | $.769 |$30.57 |$30.30 | 39.7| 39.5 | $.482 | $.478 [$17.56 [$17.42 | 36.4 
“ne ee belie eats _...| $.692 | $.693 |$26.59 1827.44 | 38.4| 39.6 
‘978 | .979 | 35.36 | 36.22 | 36.1} 37.0 


Fp acme} | mem na (a a aad (ng en er mon | MERE (om 


DT INDUSTRIES See es or ee $.775 | $.771 1$30.62 1$30.37 | 39.61 39.5 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CONFERENCE Boarp. These data are not comparable with those pub- 
lished prior to January, 1939. 3 

2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS 
NovemMseEr, 1939 
See ee eee 


UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED 

eee 
Average Earnings Average Hours 

per Week per 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


per Week per 


este Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Nov. | Oct Nov. | Oct Nov. | Oct Nov. | Oct Nov. | Oct Nov. | Oct 
ae | ee eS eee ee eee = 
Agricultural i ee 664 | $.663 |$25.60 |$24.72 | 38.6 | 37.3 | $.826 | $.829 [$32.23 |$31.66 | 39.0} 38. 
ieee ee a Pe 59 807 916 30.42 | 36.5 |° 37.7 | .972 | 971 | 35.87 | 36.329 936.9 1-4 
Bootand shoe..0. accuse c ee 440 .437 | 17.12 | 17.65 38.9 40.4 .604 .600 | 20.78 | 20.94 34.4 34. 
Ck aha 705 | .698 | 27.79 | 28.40] 39.4] 40.7 "949 | 95833) 33,87 InGolon |e aO noes oo 
496 | .484 | 20.05] 19.65 | 40.4] 40.6] .560] .551 | 22.18} 22.17] 39.6} 40.2 
670 | .674 | 26.40 | 26.02 | 39.4] 38.6 .867 865 | 34.94 | 34.34 | 40.3} 39.7 
545 .547 | 21.80 | 23.03 | 40.0] 42.1 .699 | .707 | 27.19 | 28.63 | 38.9} 40.5 
.467 .463 | 19.35 | 19.54 41.5 42.2 .706 .713 | 27.41 | 28.60 38.8 40.1 
.646 .640 | 24.81 | 23.68 38.4 37.0 .882 .882 | 35.02 | 33.69 39.7 38.2 
S73 Me Of Oale2 240102197 Ne soe le lms oas .707 .711 .| 27.73: | 28.45 | 39.2 14050 
.488 | .487 | 20.34 | 20.66} 41.7] 42.5 .761 .752 | 31.04 | 30.81 | 40.8] 41.0 
.622 .626 | 25.00 | 25.01 40.2 40.0 .771 ETTT WeSle07) 30288 40.3 39.6 
.626 -630 | 26.42 | 26.59 42.2 42.2 .794 .803 | 32.95 | 34.13 41.5 42.5 
.549 | .544 1] 22.29] 22.92] 40.6] 42.2] .704] .705 | 30.20 | 30.95 | 42.9] 43.9 
.542 | .537 | 22.54] 23.18 | 41.6] 43.1 743 274121930271 1-31207 [e4les a sie9 
Printing—book and JOD MES oo. cen .548 .543 | 23.33 | 23.49 42.6 43.3 | 1.031 | 1.021 | 41.46 | 41.07 40.2 ae 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 621 .627 | 22.25 | 21.97 | 35.8 | 35.0 |.1.114 | 1.116 | 41.97 | 42.24 | 37.7 F 
Rub berseerene sot keen hae oe .670 | .671 | 24.21 | 24.80] 36.1] 37.0] .970] 980 | 35.31 | 37.22] 36.4] 38.0 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ .766 | .768 | 27.29 | 27.42 | 35.6 | 35.7 | 1.057 | 1.066 | 37.61 | 40.46 | 35.6] 37.9 
2. Other rubber products............ 568 .568 | 20.82 | 21.80 | 36.7] 38.4 .812 812 | 30.84 | 30.92 |} 38.0] 38.1 
Colm a 8.0 eee ee ee 531 | .528 | 20.41 | 20.02] 38.4| 37.9] .706] .704 | 27.18 | 26.33] 38.5] 37.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 651 .640 | 26.78 | 25.50 | 41.1] 39.8] .793 786 | 32.62 | 31.73 | 41.1] 40.4 
IsFoundties 22 28. ek Pe .634 |] .623 | 25.68 | 24.38 |} 40.5 | 39.1 814 810 | 31.76 | 30.86 | 39.0] 38.1 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 591 585 | 25.55 | 24.59 | 43.2] 42.0 .789 776 | 35.33 | 33.80 |- 44.8 | 43.5 
3. Heavy equipment................ 624 612 | 25.14 | 23.741 40.3] 38.8 .809 802 | 31.98 | 30.98 | 39.5 | 38.6 
4. Hardware and small partss.s.ncne7 600 601 | 24.30 | 24.50 |] 40.5 | 40.8 744 743 | 31.12 | 30.99 4128¢ (eat? 
SeOther-productsss.o88 0, ee. 728 714 | 30.17 | 28.22] 41.5] 39.5 800 793-1°32.23 1-31.520) 9 40s3 lao 9es 
DEVINDUSERIES (2 hate kfc, bok 5 $.605 | $.601 |$24.19 $23.98 | 40.1 | 40.1 | $.814 | $.811 |$32.21 |$31.93 | 39.6 | 39.4 
Gementianse 5 fink ee ees. $.583 | $.591 1$22.01 |$22.60 | 37.8 | 38.3 | $.714 | $.714 |$27.55 1$28.43 | 38.6] 39.8 
Petroleum refining.) 9.5. a .700 | .699 | 25.48 | 25.93 | 36.4] 37.1 | 1.027 | 1.028 | 37.07 | 38.04] 36.1] 37.0 
ee I | a | Sa | Se 
DOMINDUSTRIES( Acar ner Ee eee $.605 | $.601 1$24.18 1$23.99 | 40.1 | 40.1 | $.817 | $.814 1$32.26 1$32.01 | 39.5 | 39.4 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CONFERENCE BOARD. These data are not comparable to those published 
prior to January, 1939, 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THz CONFERENCE Boarp. 
‘Silk industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


=~ 


(i. e., weekly earnings adjusted for changes in the cost 
of living) established a new high level for the second 
consecutive month, reaching 125.0, because of the in- 
crease in weekly earnings and the decrease in cost of 
living. They were 1.1% higher than in October, 8.6% 
higher than November, 1938, and 16.6% higher than 
1979) 


Cost or Livine 


THE Conrerence Boarp index of the cost of living 
of wage earners was 85.7 (1923 =100) in November as 
compared with 85.8 in October, a decrease of 0.1%. 


Reduced food prices were the cause of this decline. All 
the other items of a wage earner’s budget increased in 
cost during this period. Living costs in November were. 
0.1% higher than in November, 1938, 19.5% higher 
than the low point in 1933, but 14.4% lower than the 
average of the year 1929. 


The Conference Board Management Record is Pub- 
lished Monthly for the Information of Associates of the 
Nationa InpusTRIAL ConFERENCE Boarp 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 


